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THE MANUFACTURER'S SIDE. 
Epirors OF THE BRICKBUILDER : — 


Gentlemen,—Some notable articles have recently appeared in 
THE BRICKBUILDER on the subject of colored bricks. Written appar- 
ently by architects of high standing, they indicate an interest in this 
subject among the leaders of the profession which is very encourag- 
ing, and which is likely to bring about some interesting results. One 
of the most noticeable things about these articles is the unanimity 
with which they emphasize the importance of a refined taste in the 
use of colored bricks. “The loud and vulgar effects,” which are, 
indeed, too common, are scathingly rebuked, and, while we cannot 
wonder at the expression of contempt for these, we must remember 
that every good thing has its vulgar imitators, whose bungling attempts 
to reach the (to them) unattainable only emphasize the beauties 
which rest upon the heights above them. “There is always room at 
the top,” and the truly ambitious and able architect may rest assured 
that if he reaches the summit his efforts will be appreciated. Another 
opinion expressed in these articles is that the rough surface brick is 
preferable to the smooth where artistic effects are sought. This 
question of surface and texture is one of the most interesting con- 
nected with the manufacture and use of brick. Twenty-five years 
ago very few pressed brick were produced, the common rough red 
being the standard. 

Among the first to introduce a brick of superior workmanship 
was the Peerless Brick Company, of Philadelphia. Their molded 
and pressed bricks soon became famous for fine fronts, and were 
shipped all over the country. The demand was so great that the 
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Peerless Company could not meet it, and other factories were estab 


lished, and pressed red bricks came into general use. The bricks 
were of good workmanship and were made by the “* soft-mud ” o1 
“ water-tempered”” process. They were pressed in hand presses 
Then came the invention of power presses, and, as these wert 
proved, it was discovered that dry clay, when subjected to the eno 
mous pressure obtainable by these presses, could be formed into 
bricks of most perfect outline, which could be passed direct from t! 
press to the kiln. Mechanically, the dry pressed bricks are perfe: 
tion. Being made of finely ground clay as it comes from the 


without the water-tempering process, the particles composing 


bricks are driven together by the enormous pressure of the steam 
press, forming sharp, clear-cut edges, as perfect as if carved in woo 
or cast in metal. With this perfection of form, however, naturally 
goes a perfection or imperfection, as the opinion may be, of surface 
and texture. No discussion is intended here of the comparat 

merits of the water-tempered and dry pressed bricks, and no refle 
tion is intended upon the latter when I| say that they are too smooth 
in appearance to suit the taste of such architects as the writers 
in THE BRICKBUILDER before mentioned. It is fortunate that all 
tastes are not alike, or we should not have that variety which is so 


truly the “spice of life.” 


But there are extremes in both directions; the “rain washed 
the “pimpley,” and the “twisted ricks are the extremes in the 
direction of rough surfaces. 

While such, doubtless, have their uses, they are quite liable 
be misused; for instance, a misuse of rough bricks has been made 
in the Boston Public Library, where, in one of the reading-rooms 
the roughest kind of red bricks, devoid of merit, even in the dir 
of color, are exposed to view One cannot help thinking wha 
fine effect could have been obtained by the use of water-tempere: 
hard-burned brick, of a soft russet color. In connection with this 
subject of interior brick, | note the remark of one of the writers 
that it would prove a great boon if large-sized brick 
the present fine and numerous colors could be 
interior of churches. I would lik« remark rig 
bricks and blocks can be produced, and the tim 
they will be, in such variety and beauty of 


workmanship, and, at the same time, at such 


their use, not only in churches, but in other 





become very extensive. . 
The above is my prophecy; “watch out” andSee how sox 


will be realized. But, as to color, there is « »0init of considera! 
t 


importance which I note has not been toughed upon by 1 


BRICKBUILDER writers, namely, the question of thé color of mort 


al 


used with colored bricks. The importance of ‘his factor can ’ 
over-estimated. 

You may take the same bricks, and build one f: with red 
mortar, another with black, and another with white, and lis 


tance of, say, 200 yards or more asnéviee would most surely de: 
that the bricks were of a different color. ~ There is a publi: 

now being erected in Rhode Island, whe;* the architect had planned 
to use different shades of bricks in the “Yerent stories, in orde: 
obtain a certain color effecty but bas m@w decided to simply use dit 
ferent colored mortar with the Same r+ liso" Bhe stsfull will be 
watched with interest. oO 
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lhe manufacture of high-class, architectural clay products, OUR ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEME} 


although it has received a great impetus within the past fifteen t 5. . ‘ : 
setegthetmapingnasi: per ee oc. eed. 7 = HE subject of this month’s 
illustration in the adver- 


tisement of the Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Company (see page xix), 
is the church of Santa Maria, in 





rs. 


twenty years, is susceptible of still more remarkable development. 
Men of brains, of educated and well-trained brains, are giving it the 
vest effort of their lives. Architects of high standing and ability 


ire devoting much personal attention and study to it, and the re- 


sults e likely to be surprising, especiz he direction of i — 
= . ping Cpe Se oN I'ranstevere, Rome. This church 
ichine-made clay products of great range of form and color, and esa : 
was built in 1139, portions of 
of verv moderate cost. : s 
; : ; 4 which have been restored at vari- 
\ few days ago two builders were discussing this. matter, : 
; ous epochs since. 
ind they were both agreed that a few years ago they were not Se 
: : ; 7 ; On page xviii will be found 
led with this color question; a brick house was a red brick 


5 an illustration of “ The Bolken 
se, aS a matter of course, but now, they said, “we must spend ve s 
; hayen,” on Fifth Avenue and 


question, comparing this color with that, and ; : ; 
parin 58th Street, New York. All 


we study it, the more puzzled we are. This is doubtless " si 
' ; . above the first story is executed 
true, but it ilso true (in spite of its misuse) that the introduction : F a 
: in brick and white terra-cotta, 
of color into our architectural clay products has wonderfully beau- 


the latter having been supplied 


tectural features of our cities, and has opened new . = : 
: by the New York Architectural 
é f attainment to our aspiring architects. on " ‘ , 
lerra-Cotta Company from de- 
Geo. M. FISKE. 2 


signs by Mr. Alfred Zucker. 





The adjoining plates show a 
7 1TH the prospect before the people of Boston of having to . : ; . : er 
/ portion of the quoins used up the main angles of the building and 


many years the subway now in progress of con a ey 7 ; - 
PPOS the motif in frieze over the triple windows on Fifth Avenue front. 


miss to urge emphaticall > use I 
am urge emphatically the use of such oe : . . : . . 
Rig : ; E [he diaper work on sixth story is laid up in small blocks, with a 
shing construction of the same as shall materi- ; ; oie ad . oe ea 
a simple ornament in relief on face of each block, giving an effective 
beauty while contributing to its structural qualities. 


es ahaa ; variation to the wall surface. 
WV velieve that, in addition to simply meeting the absolute require ‘en F . 7 . A : Ji ‘ 
: —— rhe illustration in the advertisement of the Celadon Terra-Cotta 


/\ 


he purpose of facilitating transportation, . ~ ome : ae . 
: 2 Company,,Charles T. Harris Lessee (see page vi), is the residence 


light, bright, well ventilated, and attractive. 1 ; 
‘S 7 of the late Geo. H. Babcock, at Plainfield, N. J. 
will be electricity, there is not the question of 7's : : : P E 
rhis design was treated in a very odd and picturesque manner. 
vhich to contend; thus, the interior of the ngs . . . . : 
The exterior walls are built of selected, over-burned brick and 
‘ ] } } s*) 
proper materi having the qualities named : , ‘ ; . : 
ee 5 4 accidents of terra-cotta and Philadelphia pressed brick, laid up at 
uly nothing which would mar its beauties by : <= ; ' Ci es 
random, without regard to uniformity and with noses protruding. 
Ss The roof is covered with a combination of the Celadon Terra-Cotta 
il which shall combine these elements of 


Company’s Rhinocerous and Gothic Tiling, which produces an effect 
ractive we naturally turn to enameled : : : . : : 
! in harmony with the design. Mr. Babcock was president of the 
ta l all these qualities and others as well, . " . s ; 
company and the inventor of these tiles, which are becoming 
r co ns of strain and pressure, retaining their : : : es 
. S favorably known among the prominent architects of this country. 


1 heat and cold, and holding their bright + “43 ; ‘ . . . 
5 © The Clinton Metallic Paint Company have a fine half-tone 
lapse of time Chey are impervious to ‘ . . : . 
: arama : illustration of the 71st Regiment Armory, 34th Street and Park 
oist ly ited, can always be duplicated, and when . , - ; . : ae 
Avenue, New York’ City, in their advertisement (see page xxiv). 
~ rw | to their cost they are not expensive 


The large granite blocks used in the construction of this building 


n their growing popularity that their practica- were laid up in their Clinton Hematite Red Mortar Color. 
Wt established \ handsome example of 
© finished may be seen at Allston, Mass., 
xtends under the* Boston & Albany Rail- 
nation of white enameled bricks with 
lor for bordering is used 
+ 


1e aim of the commission to give us 
neans of rapid transit. On the contrary, our 
: 


al beauty as far as practi able, and 


ide as to the interior finish enameled 





Tue following gentlemen have consented to act as judges for 





the William Connors Competition: Messrs. R. Clipston Sturgis, 





Wi ot at 0 give the names of the gentlemen who Bertram G. Goodhue, and David A. Gregg. The prize-winners and 

AS es for the New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Com- report of the judges will be published in our November number. 

; Comy m, aX two of the gentlemen desired are at present 
ending th nti : } a . . 

ae wee p a Gan : th aie > a ee : Tue Sixth Annual Convention ot the National Association of 
per el vo ’ Commissioners and Inspectors of Buildings was held at Baltimore, 
ms 4 October 15, 16, and 17. Among the subjects considered and upon 
which papers were submitted were, “ How to Prevent the Spreading 
Cue drawings submitted in the City House Competition, which of Fires in Apartment Buildings and Flats,” “Safety of Floors in 
were prepared for exhibiting in the different architectural clubs of Business and Public Buildings,” “ Probable Safety of Mill Construc- 
the country, have scored a decided hit in those cities where they have tion as Compared with Brick, and Stone, and Ordinary Wood Build- 
acted as THe BRICKBUILDER'S representative ings,” “Strains as Applied to Wood, Steel, and Iron Construction,” 
Sb vention of the American Institute of Archi- “ Egress — School Buildings, Churches, Hospitals, Theaters, Fac- 





Halls.” 


tories, and Public 


/\ 


TERRA-COTTA TREASURES. 


ARON ROTHSCHILD has purchased the beautiful collection 
B of antique art treasures which has lately been discovered at 
Bosco Reale, and has presented them to the Louvre, where they will 
be on view in October next. The collection is formed of about forty 
pieces, which have been buried for more than eighteen centuries 
under the cinders and lava of Vesuvius, and have, therefore, of 
course, been much damaged. Bosco Reale is situated between 
Pompeii and Vesuvius, and was destroyed during the great eruption 
of Vesuvius, A. D. 79. Some owners of property there of the name 
of De Prisco, in making some excavations a short time ago, discov- 
ered the villa of a rich Roman patrician, and in this villa they found 
silver ornaments, glass candelabra, and amfore. There are also 
lamps and “ biberons ” in terra-cotta, on the latter being beautiful 
reliefs. The most important object of the collection, and that which 
is at the same time the best preserved, is a large patera, 25 centimeters 
in diameter, which has a finely executed bust of Africa in relievo in 
the center in the form of a young girl, lightly clad, and with the 
proboscis and tusks of an elephant on her head. There are also 
some beautiful vases and tazze. It is said that it will require three 
months before the entire collection can be properly restored. 
British Clay Worker. 





GLAZED BRICK MAKING. 
A NOTE OF WARNING. 

HE improvement in trade, which has caused the demand for 
g2 glazed and enameled bricks to increase very rapidly, has 
once again drawn the attention of brickmakers all over the country 
to this class of work, and it is well to issue a note of warning to all 
those who fail to see why they should not engage in this apparently 
very remunerative branch of the trade. We would first simply 
advise our readers not to be misled by laboratory experiments, or to 
think that because they may have succeeded, after a course of experi- 
ments, in producing a small piece of enameled ware that they have 
solved the whole question as far as relates to their particular clay. 
Unfortunately, there are, at the present time, a number of so-called 
glazed brick experts who take upon themselves a roving commission, 
and very often succeed in getting hold of an enterprising brickmaker 
who, by promises of what they can do, and even by samples pro- 
duced in some mysterious manner in a back building at the works, 
is led on to spend time and money in following up this “ will-o’-the- 
wisp.” In a great many cases the sole object is to get a position in 
the works at a good salary until that position becomes slightly uncom- 
fortable. Needless to remark, under these circumstances the experi- 
ments are found to take much more time than was at first anticipated, 
and we could cite cases where one and even two years have been 
frittered away, the result achieved being practically of no use as far as 
actual business is concerned, to say nothing of extensive monetary 
loss. Given a small quantity of clay, it is quite easy to treat it in 
such a manner as to produce a glazed face, apparently of good 
quality; but it is an entirely different matter to make glazed bricks 
in quantities and fit for the market. This is quite apparent to all 
who have in any way studied the subject. Take, for instance, our 
largest manufacturers, and ask them what is their experience. Is it 
not that thousands cf pounds had to be sunk to accomplish the 
required result, even after splendid examples had been produced in 
the laboratory or in an experimental way? We do not wish here to 
go into the complex question of glazing, but would simply urge upon 
all who are contemplating a step in this direction that too much care 
cannot be taken, and that appearances are often most deceptive. 
British Clay Worker. 





“ VITRIFIED PAVING Brick ” is the title of a valuable little book 
just published by T. A. Randall & Co., Indianapolis, from the pen of 
Prof. H. A. Wheeler, who has made a specialty of the study of clays. 
It is a very timely publication, in view of the active discussion on the 
subject of good roads, especially as it is devoted to a class of pave- 
ments that seems to have a great future in this country. Price, $1. 
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BRICK AND MARBLE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


G. EDMUND STREET. 


CHAPTER VIII.— Continued. 


HAVE already shown that there are repetitions of many of the 
] subjects, but it is equally worth notice that the foliage which 
forms the framework for the subjects is also repeated. ‘There are, | 
think, only four varieties in its arrangement. In the first the capi 
tals are arranged very simply in some cases rudely with tufts 
of foliage or heads. The capitals numbered 2, 3, 6, 13, 16 
23, 27, and 34 are examples of this. In the next, the foliage of th 


lower part grows up vertically, bending slightly out to support the 


sculptured subjects. These are generally the most graceful of all 
and infinitely richer in effect than the first clas The capital: 
numbered 1, 7, 9, 12, 18, 24, 26, 28, 33, and 36 are examples of 
these. In the third class the foliage is gener: Jy marked by th 
same feeling, but it rises vertically to the angles and curls ove 
under the subject; the nineteenth and twenty-fifth capitals are ex 
amples of this class. In the fourth class the foliage curves over 
downwards, both at the angles and under the subject The necking 
below the capitals are wrought on the shaft itself They are some 
times molded, sometimes corded, an’ sometimes delicately carve 


with foliage; these last are by very much the more beautiful, an 


generally accompany the best wrought of the capitals, whilst th 
inferior capitals have, in all cases, the plainer necking 

The capitals in the upyer arcade have not so much story a 
those below. They have generally a head on each side in the midst ot 


foliage, and are square in plan, though the lower caps are octagona 


a few only have thes names written over then 
ground story most of ‘2 apitals have, or have ha | 
inscriptions. Some o upper capitals close to the 
angle are among the Jest. The curves of the foliage 
of the capitals are adm,rably wrought, and may be compare 
damage of the latter, with some of the lower capitals in the s 
The upper range © capitals gradually deteriorates from the 
west angle as you .o to the southeast. The last are really 
bad, having ruce gross carving of the human figure, and foliag 
feebly massed and treated; but the upper capit the southwes 
angle, with tle fizures of the four winds, and two or tl 
capitals near it est be exc epted from this remart being supe! 
design and exe@fion. 

The remains of original work in the quadra ire much les 
important Che arcade on the first floor remair yut none of its 
details are good. and on the east side it is a poor Renaissance copy 
of the other sides. The whole of the lower arcade has bee 
destroyed or altered. But in the upper walls, which are faced w 


brick, some of the original windows remain; they are small, bi 
the same sort of cetail and character as the larger windows 
outer walls. 

The building !as lost much by the gradual raising of thi 
ment. This is now about 20 ins, above the old base of the col 


and their proportions are so far altered for the worse. And it has lost 


immensely, also, by the destruction of the inlaid marble which once 
filled all the spand els of the main arcade. Two panels only of these 
remain, and both in the sea-front. They are charmingly designe: 
enclosing circles which exac tly touch the labels and strings 

Of the modern additions to this grand building | shall not say 
anything. They are not beautiful in themselves nor interesting by 
reason of their decorations, if I except those walls on wh in 


toretto has lavished so much of his skill. The architects of tue 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were artists in very deed, and & 


is with their work only that | can feel any real sympathy. Such, 



































































206 THE 
then, is the Ducal Palace,— a building, certainly, in some respects, of 
almost unequaled beauty, but at the same time of unequal merit; 
its first and second stages quite perfect in their bold, nervous chara 
ter and in the almost interminable succession of the same beautiful 
features in shaft, and arch, and tracery, forming, perhaps, one of the 
grandest proofs in the world of the exceeding value of perfect 
regularity and of a repetition of good features in architecture when 
t is possible to obtain it on a very large scale. 

Leaving the piazzetta, and stepping inte the gondola which has 
been waiting for us hard by, let us now go in search of other palaces ; 


but let us not imagine that we are to see anything equal to the Ducal 


Palace Chere is, it appears to me, a great gap between it and all 
other Venetian buildings; and yet all others seem to have been 
founded on it, or on the buildings out of which it grew Cheit 
traceries, seldom absolutely alike, 
have still so much general simi 
larity that at first one may well 
fancy that there is no variety at 
ill id, as I have before said, the 
veneral arrangeme! I the win 
dow ind loors 1s nearly iden 
tica tha $ mpressior s the 
! likely t ow Uj é 1 
We will i n to take 
iv l re € t 
i i ve tl k of th ind 
r r t he ra yt 
eir ‘ ‘ ne own ai'W 
I l stic wor? 
‘ \ \ t S stop 
irrow yr have 
1i¢ x 
‘ t t 1 
rhe I ur va 
sim é 1 € ts ropo 
) lo ¢ ’ 
uippropr \ 
ve ca S 
{ na my eal 
yt 5 \ \ in 
0 é Lhe la 
) ‘ ire the ira 
ess I et iS an 
oe whic 
aiding art ra 
fe ol rally ented 
s crusta t » 
\i KS ere S 4 rywhere 
I ce iset tor lecor I 
t r The ncrusted circles 
I ea le of the g 
‘ eat fe to the spandre AR WAY, PONTI 
beneath the a ind the windows 
seen behind s alate example of the not unfrequent use of 
the sen I lar and ogee irches together n the same window 
\nother precio fragment the Palazzo. San. Giorgio, |] 
believe s reache f the land side by passing under an arch 
somewhat to that on the Ponte del Paradiso his arch is 
turned between the up] stories of two houses at the end of a cadd 
properly yclept , letto bon,” and is finished with a steep 
gable. [Be id it is seer fragment of wall veneered with marble, 
vith the upper part of an early two-light window, and two circular 


medallions, and above this a piece of wall veneered in diamonds of 


rec ind white marble. so far as I know a unique example xf such 
a treatment The window-head is of that earliest form of ogee, a 
circle just turned up to a point in the center, which has so mani- 
festly an Eastern origit which must not be confounded in date 
with our English og: rches 
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In another and rather desolate canal in the outskirts of the 
city, wider than usual, and with a footpath at the side of the water, 
instead of having ‘the walls of the houses running down into it, and 
forming its boundary, is the Palazzo Cicogna, which I remember 
gratefully because it is one of the few exceptions to the general 
rule of regularity. The whole design of this building is very 
irregular; a detached shaft at one angle supports a portion of the 
house which overhangs and forms a sort of open passageway; to 
the right of this opening is a four-light shafted window, and then a 
plain wall pierced with two windows, each of a single ogee trefoiled 
light. The upper story has two single windows over the others, 
whilst over the larger windows and the passageway is a large window 
conspicuous from its size and the peculiarity of its tracery. It is of 
six lights, divided by very good shafts, and properly arched with pure 
and good trefoiled arches; above 
these and enclosed within the per- 
petual indented or billeted string- 
course is a complicated system of 
intersecting~circles pierced at reg- 
ular intervals with quaterfoils. 
The section of this upper part is 
very much thinner than that of the 
arches beneath. This window is 
in a most shaken and decayed 
state, and not likely, | fear, to be 
long preserved. The whole eleva- 
tion is finished with a shallow 
cornice supported on corbels. 

A doorway on the Ponte San 
Toma is quite worthy of a visit. 
It has the usual square opening of 
reddish marble, and above this is 
a pointed arch of molded brick; 
the tympanum is filled in with a 
square carved center panel, and 
the ground beyond this with 
quartre-foils of brick or tile, very 
prettily disposed and quite deserv- 
ing of illustration. 

And now let us go back to 
the grand canal; we shall enter it 
by the side of the Palazzo Fos- 
cari, which, with two other contig- 
uous palaces, occupies quite the 
post of honor at the bottom of the 
principal reach of the canal, and 
commands the whole view of its 
noble and ever-busy way to where 
the arch of the Rialto and another 
bend in the canal close in the 
view. We will go a few strokes 
PARADISO, VENICE, only towards the Rialto, and then 
turn round to look at the palaces 
we have just passed. They certainly form a most magnificent group, 
and are in every way worthy of their conspicuous position. The 
palace at the junction of the two waters is that of the Foscari; the 
others belonged, | believe, to two of the Giustiniani family; and but 
a few yards up the canal, which runs by the side of the former, is 
one of the smaller remnants of Byzantine work already referred to. 
This group is so well known as scarcely to need any description ; 
suffice it to say, therefore, that throughout these palaces the win- 
dows are shafted and the glass is fixed in wooden frames behind the 
stonework. This is beyond all doubt what we ought to do; it is the 
only sensible and rational mode of adapting the system of traceried 
and shafted windows for domestic purposes, and has here, as else- 
where, the prestige of ancient authority to recommend it to the 
consideration of those amongst us who will do nothing without it. I 
have enlarged on this point elsewhere, and will, therefore, say no 
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more upon it now, save that in Venice such a thing as an English 
monial ordinarily is was never known. Windows were invariably 
shafted from the earliest period to the latest, and so far, invariably 


of the highest order, inasmuch as they admitted of the definite 


expression of the point at which the monial terminated and the arch 


commenced, and inasmuch, too, as the colored surface of the de 


} 


tached marble shaft must ever be far more lovely than the lines ot 


tracery moldings carried down even to the sill 


Che angle-shafts of the Palazzo Foscari have « aps and bases in 


each stage of the buildir 


~ 


ig; those of the other palaces continue up 
without interruption 


Che date of the smaller palaces, and probably of the large one, 


f 


very early in the fifteenth century; and the latter had, in 


1574, the honor of being the grandest palace that the Venetians 


could find in which to lodge Henry III. of France. They are all 
three very similar in their design. Their water-gates are pointed, 
and the windows in the water-stage small and unimportant. The 
econd stage is more important, and has cusped ogee window-heads 


ind balconies Che third stage is, however, the piano nodile, all 
the windows having deep traceried heads and large balconies. The 
fourth tage is very nearly like the first, save that, instead of bal- 
conies, there a delicate balustrading between the shafts of the 
is very frequent in good Venetian work, and always 
ery prett I ts eftect \ll the windows in these three palaces 
ive ee-heads generally 
finished with carved finials 


i Square 


eal re ilar, and of a sort 
ot \ I two kind of un 
one scarcel 
nevertheless 


ie nteri irrangements 


ne ick entrance to 
scat Palace is on the 
ina It is of some 
‘rest etaining in a 
very ertect Stat an example 
ot ; ver picturesq uc treat 
ment 1 brick of the Vene 
in battlement This 
consists of 1 senes ot piers 
finished witl i steep gabled 
outline and pierced with tre 
foiled openings \ good 
exam le ot this sort ot 
battlement remains near the DOORWAY, PON! 
Fondaco de’ Turchi, and 
deserves illustration It is quite a Venetian invention, and errs on 
the side of quaintness 
In a small courtyard, desolate and dreary, reached after crossing 
the Ponte di Paglia and one ‘or two other bridges on the Riva dei 


Schiavoni, is the Palazzo Badoer, a fourteenth century palace, the 





SAN TOMA, VENICE, 
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ogeed arches of the 


windows in which are 


more than usually 
good; whilst the 


beauty of the central 
window, enclosed 
within a square line of 
molding, within which 
the wall is incrusted 
with marble relieved 


by medallions, is very 





great. The structure 
of this, an “at moon BRICK BATTLEMENT, VENICE, 
Venetian palaces, is 
brick which has been frescoed; but it is now in a very lamentable 
state of decay. The balconies of the lower windows are clearly 
modern, but there is a trace of the original balustrade between the 
shafts of the windows in the second stage; and in front of the side- 
light to the upper window is a grill of iron work, taking the place of 
a balcony and composed of a combination of quaterfoils. The 
arrangement of the windows in this front is not absolutely regular, 
but still the center is very marked; and, though it is of early date, 
the true use of the arch nowhere appears. The usual ! dog-tooth 
cornice finished the walls under the eaves. In the courtyard of this 
house are two of-the wells 


i which give so much char- 





acter to all the courts in 
Venice. They appear gen- 
| erally to be of early date, 
and look, frequently, like the 
| capitals of large columns, 
taken down and placed upon 
the ground. Those in front 
of the Palazzo Badoer are 
perhaps more like fonts. 
( Zo be continued.) 


CLUB NEWS. 


HE Chicago Architec- 
tural Club makes’the 


following announcement re- 





garding the classes for the 
coming year: ; 
Water Color, Hugh M. 


G. Garden; begins Sunday 


eS 


Li hd 
ret 


morning, October 20.  Ar- 


=} 


chitecture, Geo. R. Dean; 


begins Tuesday evening, 


October 22. Pen and Ink, 


4 


Chas. E. Birge; begins 


iJ 
. 
> 


i THR py 


RAE 


Thursday evening, October 


24. Modeling, Richard W. 


é 


Bock; begins Friday eve 
ning, October 25. 
On Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 21, Mr. Myron H. Hunt 
addressed the club on “ The 
Impecunious Draughtsman 
Abroad.” 


las 








Tue first of Professor 
Marquand’s articles on the 
work of Della Robia will appear in our December number. These 
articles be beautifully illustrated from original photographs. 


' I say “ usual ” because it is really quite curious to see how repeatedly either the dog- 
tooth or the nail-head is used in this position. The commonest eaves-cornice consists of a 
simple chamfered stone — the chamfer covered with dog-tooth — supported on molded 
corbels at short intervals. 





ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
BY THOMAS CUSACK. 
(Continued.) 


F the boy is father to the man, so is the ordinary building 
I brick the forerunner of all other shapes and sizes of burned 
clay that have been used in endless combinations from time im- 
memorial. Taken together, they have a common origin, a natural 
affinity, inalienable associaticens, and the same manifest destiny. A 
word, then, on an important and serviceable class of architecture, in 
which a brick has been the unit of measurement. For some of the 
best instances of this, we turn to the Baltic provinces of the German 
Empire, which are literally studded with brick buildings of very con- 
siderable magnitude and high architectural merit. From the Ems to 
beyond the Vistula the self-reliant old-time architects of Northern Ger- 
many studied the physical characteristics of the chief building mate- 
rial within reach, either geographically or financially. The Gothic 
churches, castles of the territorial rulers, municipal and domestic 
buildings which they erected all show that their painstaking efforts 
were not made in vain. To an unmistakably practical knowledge of 
their materials they added much originality of thought and a fertility 
of resource that proved equal to every emergency. The harmonious 
and highly successful combinations which they were able to make of 
brick and terra-cotta will be found exemplified on every hand in most 
of the towns of Hanover, Macklinburg, and Pomerania. In the town 
of Macklinburg there is the church of St. Catherine, which has often 
been referred to as a conspicuous example of the class of building 
under consideration, and the church of St. Mary in the same town 
shows what can be done with a very limited range of materials, 
when their arrangement is in the hands of a man who has mastered 
their geometrical and mechanical possibilities. In it the whole 
thing is executed in black glazed bricks, set in projecting patterns, 
and in alternating bands on a ground of red brickwork. These and 
other combinations were made to produce the same general effect as 
had been obtained elsewhere by the insertion of colored marbles or 





CHURCH OF ST. CATHERINE, LUBECK, 


by an incrustation of costly mosaics. And if the result be at alj 
lacking in refined detail, or if it appears less ornate under minutely 
critical inspection, it must be remembered that it was obtained at 
vastly less expense, and that it is free from the elements of sham, 
which is more than can be said for any form of mere surface decora- 
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tion. These buildings convey the impression of life and simpl 
vigor, which is not only in keeping with the style, but indicative of 
the people by whom and the purposes for which they were erected 
The brick buildings of Spain are numerous, and some of them 
well known. During the Middle Ages brickwork seems to have been 





PORTION OF FACADE, CHURCH OF SIT MARY BRANDEN ‘ 


carried out on a very extensive scale, in some d 


being used. The towers of Tarazona, Toledo, and Sarag 
leaning or vertical, are very striking erectior M 

the strength and solidity inspired by Roman tra \ 

detail and reticulated ornament easily traceable to the Moo 

was also the popular building material in the it f Franc 
especially in the neighborhood of Toulouse, wher 

and excellent examples may be found The chu 

may be instanced as a good type of thes« t dre | 
Duc the very decided opinion of being “ one 

brick churches constructed in the Middle Ages 

indeed. It is now used for military purposes, but ror 
of preservation, and is worthy of being cared for a onal 1 
ment. Its octagonal tower, of bold Gothic out! rs a str 


resemblance to the world-famous belfry of Bruges 

Belgium is preeminently a country of bricl ‘ rf 
date and much architectural interest There w time w 
Flanders had a foremost rank among the 


Europe. The money-lenders of Antwerp were not prone to br 
down the rate of usury, and when patronized they were f 
quently, by the crowned heads of Germany, France, and 1g 
their ducats brought a return of twelve per cent Guic 
asserts that at the beginning of the sixteenth century, at cert 
seasons, two thousand five hundred ships anchored in her harbor 
one time, and that “it was usual for five hundred ships to com 

go in one day.” The chief cities could therefore well afford 
build churches, bourses, city halls, and other public building 
scale of corresponding grandeur and magnitude he tow 

of Xpres was commenced in 1230, and its erection covered a perio 
of more than a century. It is 470 ft. long, and its builders wer 
slow; but they never doubted that they were engaged on somet 


that would remain after them, and so they piled brick on to 
brick with unwearying patience and deliberate intent. Les Hall 
or Cloth Hall, of Bruges, with its renowned belfry, and the ol 


portion of the neighboring church of St. Sauveur are of neat 


same date, and, taken together, these comprise three of as wort 
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well-known erections in brick 


They 


sources of perpetual inspiration 


as can be found in any age or 


ountry have all been the scene of many pilgrimages, and 


alike to artists and architects in 


search of the picturesque. Xpres, Bruges, Antwerp, Mechlin, etc., 





HE WOLFE DLG 





é s, who niting business 

n quest of a stvle The wealth 

vgest e found there have helped some 

ery successful combinations of 

ow in America. This inter- 

g of archite ral notes have, in our 

rse, become international. We 

( ) ff Oxford and Cambridge being 

) vi r oug! none oft our own 

S e ve et reported from either “the 

s neighbor in matters of style or 

‘ S s it be in the direction of greater 

I eg en of Rembrandt adhered to 

5 f the rtist til they created for themselves 

s national and venous heir style is vernacular ; 

of being founded on any classical precedent, 

better as it is. It is certainly well suited to 

‘ ( rchitecture and admirably adapted to the 

’ ymmonl sed in the Netherlands. In its 

f ostentat t is typical of a proverbially industrious 

eopl lo them, in fact, it is like Audrey in the 

eves or thing, but mine own.” Holland, no less 

in Belg een explored of late years, and the architectural 

reason to yme away empty-headed, nor yet 

n inde sO is subjects for his sketch-book are concerned. 

Bot! tries are rich in dainty architectural conceits and quaint 

nethods of treating tl nost ordinary features of a brick building 

that seems f oO e commonplace and invest it with a 
varacter and indiv lity of its own 

Of these we have the gabled facade of crow-stepped or curvi- 


linear outline, sometimes with curved horns projecting at regular 
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intervals; mullioned 


windows, with elliptical 


arches, frequently 
recessed in jambs of molded brick to a height of two or three 
stories, producing a vertical as distinguished from a horizontal effect ; 
pedimented and many finialed dormer windows, rising so high and 
reaching so near the verge of stability as to call for wrought-iron 
supports, affording much scope for ornamental bands and scroll work ; 
overhanging upper stories, corbeled and arched projections, carved 
and cusped brick panels, with here and there a suggestion of Gothic 
tracery. Well-designed chimney stacks are made a prominent feature ; 
octagonal belfrys, hexagonal turrets, and eccentric-looking tourelles 
are to be seen in great variety and profusion. Most of these char- 
acteristics are now being reproduced very freely in America, which, 
truth to tell, is no great misfortune in a land of lingering Knicker- 
bocker traditions, and especially in a city once called New Amsterdam 
One real 
misfortune is that our latest importation of style is often too much 


and the domicile of a flourishing “Holland Society.” 


like a duplicate of the original, and where this is not so there is a 
tendency to degenerate into what has been facetiously described as 
Queen Anne in front and Mary Ann towards the rear. Another one, 


equally real, is that our face-brick are laid in a veneer of all 
stretchers, instead of the genuine Flemish or English bond, either of 
which is sound and substantial, and capable of producing a far wider 
range of pleasing optical effects. 

The quaint old Market Hall of Haarlem has, by the way, be- 
come a wonderfully prolific prototype of late years. It has already 
furnished the predominating motif in several interesting combinations 
of terra-cotta and brick in various parts of this country, which, 
though not in chronological order, may be referred to here briefly for 
sake of a continuity of ideas. Chief among these comes the Colle- 
giate Church, on Seventy-Seventh Street and West End Avenue, 
New York City, by R. W. Gibson. 


copy, but a legitimate and frankly avowed adaptation of certain 


This is not by any means a 


familiar features of that curious old building, modified on the one 
hand, and expanded on the other, to suit a different site, to harmonize 
with very different surroundings, and treated so as to come into con- 
formity with wholly different associations. The much discussed and 
as much admired Wolfe Building, Maiden Lane, William and Liberty 
Streets, New York, betrays the same source of inspiration in many of 
its details. Beyond this, the extreme height of the building and the 


exigencies of the site put an end to further comparison. As has 





RESIDENCES IN INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Louis H. Gibson, Architect. 


been elsewhere observed, the treatment of the mass is free and well 
fitted to a most inexorable environment. Having once seen this 
building, one comes away with the fixed impression that the architect 


had studied the ancient example in the light of a modern necessity, 
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until he became master of both. There is an engine house in BRICKWORK IN NEW YORK CITY 
ster, N. Y., by Nolan, Nolan & S ‘ ing fi chi- a , ; 
Roche es % y Nols tan & Stern, ' leading firm of archi STUDY of the constructive and ornamental brickwork existent 
tects in that city, who freely admit that the initial suggested for it ; aaa te : 
So : : 3 : s as or at present proceeding in New York City is well worth an 
originated in the land of dykes and windmills. They, too, have taken tee a a ae . 
se ot , Hea : bh f examination, as it embraces almost every description of constructior 
advantage o rigor and adz 7 a acade, 2 . bases 
advantage of the vigor and adaptability of the gable facade, and the and the use of the best and most modern materials, in addition to the 
high class of workmanship which their excellence warrants. As a 


Sr : : 

resident of the city, | have had plenty of opportunity to exami 

and am pleased to give the result to Tore BRICKBUILDER 
In the absence of any skew arches, which, undoul 


best bricklaying, I think the series of elliptic arche 


\ hh spat 
transverse roads through Central Park, at 66th Street, 56th Stree 
and 92d Street, are the best specimens of constructive bricky 
on a large scale in the city. Fig. 1 will give the reader a clea ‘ 
of the construction. As will be seen, they are elliptic arch« 
brownstone faces and abutments, the interior soffits and 
of brick, as seen in the illustration [he bricks are laid in cemen 


a close joint, and are evidently North Rivers, very hard a1 


with a smooth edge. In spite of the fact that these arches | 


in position since Wm. M. Tweed’s administration, a1 


of water from the roadways above is percolating thro 
they are still sound, with the exception of an 


there which has dropped down, either fr 


I nN eing 
or imperfectly bonded These arche ire well w 
elliptic brick arches are not often built N, ¢ 


TT =| 
Tht 





ENGINE HOUSE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Nolan, Nolan & Stern, Architects. 


result may be counted as one more picturesque and very appropriate 





municipal building in brick and terra-cotta that reflects credit on the 


FIG 
judgment of those engaged in its erection. There is a well-con- 
ceived and variously treated gr of high-class private dwellings on : 
,; a y t eated g oup f high cl ASS priv ate dwellings « ann wii as tee hemechon, Wot thelt be 
West End Avenue, New York, taking in the entire block between and : ee 3 
: f : % ve outline add to the effectiveness of the landscap« 
extending some distance along Eighty-Fourth and Eighty-Fifth Fig. 2 is the scheme of the arch ; 
Streets. Of these Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, is the architect. aa er i 
2 , bridges at goth Street and Cathedral kK 
A speckled buff Roman brick and cream-white terra-cotta are the : ene? ae ad 
: a series of chordal arches turned in between the 
materials used above the stoop line, and the effect is harmonious and 


; : ; 7 . ; skew-back of the bottom ring or rowlock 1 
attractive. The style at first sight might be called Flemish, but on 


flange of the beam, as seen in the illustration 
closer inspection it will be seen that the immediate inspiration came 


required for these arches on account of the tie-ro 
from Chelsea Embankment, or Harrington Gardens. In these and a : : _ 
° 7 the arch and showing on the soffit hey we ’ 
many other newly built up districts in the great West End of Lon the lagging of the center stopped at one side of | la 
don, Earnest George & Peto, Norman Shaw, and T. E. Colcutt, etc., 


et menced on the opposite side, thus permitti! 
have within the past dozen years produced an Anglicized version in 


which the best features of the originals are deftly blended with 
others of native growth and with new departures of marked origi- 
nality. In the work of these architects a consistent modern domestic 
style has been evolved that is worthy of study, and will be found 
capable of further adaptation to the varying conditions and require- 
ments of American life. It is essentially an architecture of brick, 
admirably suited to the employment of clay products such as are now 
under consideration and within the reach of all classes of the com- 
munity, from the multi-millionaire to the man of more limited 
means. 


(To be continued.) 





New York Ciry is putting a great deal of money into important 
real estate improvements. The value of the new buildings begun in 
the city during the first six months of the year shows an increase over 
the same period in 1894 of more than $32,000,000. 





FIG. 2. 
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» again after the cement had set. The lagging 
.e bricklayers worked directly on it, grouting and 
the courses were laid from the skew-back to the 
ire 4 ft. 11 ins. wide and 22 ft. long. The centers 

lowering purposes and lowered with ropes. 
1 clear conception of the manner in which the 
( e to hang over the I beams, and the nut 
Se i g or lowering the center to regulate 

k 

\ ittel ( he circle over circle arch now very 
( flats and apartment houses. This is 
caused by archi 


t 


tects rounding the 


corners ol their 
buildings where 
streets cross. If 


the elevation of the 
windows have a 
head, then 


brick 


and 


' 
circulal 
the arch is 
twisted often 


times gives the 


bricklayer 


trouble in 


front 
m ich 

turning his arch, 
where 
the « 
ficient \ 
this kind is 


erected at 


enter is insuf 
iob ot 
now 
being 
the corner of 126th 
Street and St 


Nicholas 


it 


Avenue, 
is not so 


troublesome, as the 


1 


brick are 
} 


ruppeda 


1 
easily 
or ¢ hipped 
down In cases 


wr the architect to 


and have the voussoir 


give 


however, which has 


corners are of sharp 


iar art he Ss, Or 


* OYiCR 


now greatly in vogue, 


1atter being the setting 
cheap buildings now 
erior facework to that 


which is intended for 


as. a whole is getting 
e brick now on the 
nanship. So much is 


ch the owners painted 
brick, claiming that 
property would bring 


tenants. Ina 


this cosmopolitan city 


and the brickwork 


i 1 designing or attractive building. 
vork at present being done in the States 
Hospital, on Morningside Heights. The 
vish tint, and each brick comes to the build 
e! \s faras I can learn, they were 
s jo ind are, like the whole construction, 
given to Mr. Townsend, the super 


t 


of every detail 


tecture and building or for the appren 


Ww tf no 


OweN B. 


better school than using his eyes in the 


MAGINNIS. 
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Fire-proofing Department. 


Conducted in the Interest of Building Construc- 


tion to Prevent Loss by Fire. 





FIRE-PROOF FLOOR ARCHES. 
(Continued.) 
BY GEORGE HILL, C. E. 
FIRE-PROOF FLOOR FRAMING. 


NTIMATELY connected with the subject of fire-proof floor 
| arches, forming, in fact, the other half necessary to make the 
complete whole of a fire-proof floor, is the subject of the framing 
which supports the arch. Whether we consider it from the point of 
view of owner, architect, engineer, or builder, we must keep the two 
parts in view, and in order to accomplish correct results must give 
each its due weight in proportion to the work which is to be done 
between them. Before, however, we can finally determine any of the 
elements, we must co-ordinate them with the building in which they 
are to be placed, so as to be assured that for the combination of 
locality, site, use, and expense we are obtaining a result with the 
minimum of cost and maximum economy. 

In considering the floor framing, it is necessary to take into 
alone beams, but also the walls or 


account not 


the girders and 
columns which support them. The whole subject is susceptible of 
being brought within the control of certain general laws which it will 
be our endeavor to lay down, 

We will consider, then, #rs¢, the question of columns or other 
points of support. Usually, it will be found that the current work 
in various localities tends toward putting in as few supports as pos- 
sible, and an investigation of the way in which this practise developed 
will usually trace it back to a condition of affairs totally different to 
those existing at the present time. 

Keeping in mind that the work that we propose to do will, if it 
is well done, be good architecture, we must have our plans symmetri- 
cal. The points of support which we determine on should be uni- 
formly placed and occur in natural locations, and by this we mean 
that if the front of our building is divided into seven bays our points 
of support should come immediately in line with these bays, and not 
be so disposed as to have five or six. Then, again, the axes of our 
buildings should be marked by openings, rather than by piers, and so 
in a 50 ft. front it would be bad practise if we designed a central 
The 


uses to which the building is to be put, and the peculiarities of the 


row of columns running down to a central pier in the facade. 


locality, by which we mean North, South, East, or West in the country, 
will, in a general way, determine the advantageous size of a subdivi- 
sion in an intended building. This peculiarity is also to be observed 
in different parts of the same city; thus, in certain parts of New 
York, a building in which the offices average to ft. wide and 15 ft. 
deep will rent to far greater advantage than an adjoining building in 
which 15 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep, while in other 
localities the smaller office would go begging. 


the offices are 
Again, in certain loca- 
tions in Philadelphia, and also in Chicago, offices 18 ft. wide and 
20 ft. deep, with an inner office 12 ft. or 15 ft. wide, poorly lit, are in 
much demand for certain classes of tenants. 

The width of the subdivisions makes it desirable that the points 
of support should be a distance apart equal to some multiple of the 
subdivision, so that space may not be lost by a column coming in the 
center of a room, —a peculiarity that will be observed in many pub- 
lished plans, which, however, is not only bad architecture and abso- 
lutely inexcusable, but has always been attained by a greater outlay 
than would have been necessary had the designs been properly made. 

In buildings required for mercantile purposes, or, as they are 
designated in New York, lofts, where there are no subdivisions, the 
natural tendency is to decrease as much as possible the number of 





columns which are employed, and here other considerations, which 
will be subsequently noted, are involved. 

Second.— The uses to which the building is to be put, and the 
commercial limitations upon the depth of the beams which can be 
rolled, will affect the spacing materially, since, while we must always 
keep in view the need for stiffness in our floors, and therefore make 
the depth always at least one twentieth of the span, we must also 
keep in mind the fact that where manufacturing is going on the 
tendency to vibration is very great; and wherever there is vibration, 
the tendency to synchronism in the vibration is always great, and, in 
consequence, the stiffness of the floor should be materially increased 
to guard against it. 

Third.— The exposure of the building to the light, and the 
effect which projecting girders have upon the travel of light along 
the ceiling, is very noticeable. A room which has an absolutely flat, 
smooth ceiling will be better lit than the same room with projections 
below the line of the ceiling in direct proportion to the number of 
projections, and the projections themselves will have more effect on 
cutting off the light if they run in a northerly and southerly direction 
than if they run in an easterly and westerly direction. 

Fourth.— The closer the columns are spaced together, the less 
weight of metal will be required both in the floor and in the sup- 
ports, and the less expensive will the floor blocks be, taking as a 
minimum a spacing of to ft. by 11 ft. 3 ins. The only limitations or 
exceptions to this rule are those imposed by expensive erection and 
excessive thickness of metal in the columns due to the practical 
requirement that cast iron should be not less than 3 in. in thickness 
and rolled iron or steel not less than ,°. in, 


In the American Architect for March 17, 1894, the writer pub- 
lished two tables giving in detail data referring to fire-proof floor 
frames and weights of columns, and the interested reader is referred 
to these tables as a means of intelligently studying the problem of 
construction which he may have. They may, however, be briefly 
summarized, as has been done below, and the framing actually 
designed, keeping in view the principles above noted. These tables 
were calculated on a basis for the beams of taking the maximum and 
minimum weights of each size of beams rolled from 6 ins. up to 
15 ins.; determining the maximum span on which it was safe to use 
these beams for office building floors, and then finding the maximum 
spacing for a fiber strain of 12,000 lbs. per square inch, and ascer- 
taining the most economical girder to be used, the length of the 
girder being three, four, or five times the beam spacing. As a con 
sequence, the number of square feet of floor supported ranged from 
a minimum of 112.5 sq. ft. to a maximum of 666.67 sq. ft. The 
weights of framing for both beams and girders for these various 
spacings per square foot of floor supported are also given. There 
were also given memoranda concerning the sizes of floor arch blocks 
which can be safely used in connection with the above, indicating 
which is the more economical to use. In another table is given the 
weight of column required to support 100, 200, or more square feet, 
and from one to twenty stories in height; the column weight running 


from about 500 up to 53,000 lbs. 


TABLE I. 
WEIGHTS OF FRAMING. 
Beam lengths are given first; then lengths of girder, and then 
weights per square foot of floor supported. 


10’ o” by 10 3” — 5.6 10’ 0” by 15/0" — 6.7 10’ o” by 18/9” — 7.6 
10’ o” by 12/0” — 6.55 10’ o” by 16/0" — &1 10’ o” by 20/0" — 8.8 
11’ 8” by 11 6” — 6.38 st’ 8” by 15’ 4" — 7.42 11’ 8" by 192" — 8.2 
11’ 8” by 13’ 6" — 7.16 11’ 8” by 18’ 0" — 8.44 11’ 8" by 226" — 10.5 
13’ o” by 12’ 0" — 6.65 13’ 0" by 16/0" — 7.66 18’ 0” by 20/0" — 9.12 
13’ 0” by 15’ 0” — 7.17 130” by 20/0” — 9.02 13’ o” by 250" — 11.4 
15’ 0" by 119" — 7.36 150” by 15/8" — 8.11 15’ 0" by 19’ 7” 10.63 
15’ 0" by 159" — 7.94 15’ 0” by 21’ o” — 10.67 15 o” by 26’ 3” — 13.2 
16’ 8" by 12g” — 7.98 16’ 8” by 17/0" — 9.30 16/ 8" by 21° 3" — 11.47 
16’ 8" by 16/6" — 8.88 16/ 8” by 22’ o” — 11.77 16/ 8” by 27’ 6” — 13.68 
20’ o” by 13/3" — 9.24 20:0" by 17/ 8" — 11.77 20’ o” by 221” — 12.70 
20’ vo" by 16’ 9" — 10.1 20’ 0” by 22’ 4" — 13.1 20’ o” by 27’ 11” — 14.08 
25’ o” by 13’ o” — 12.36 25’ 0” by 17’ 4” — 14.25 25’ 0” by 218” — 162 


25’ o” by 16’ o” — 13.31 25’ 0” by 21’ 4” — 16.3 25’ 0” by 26/8" — 17.1 
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TABLE II. 


Table of column weights; read from ‘small plot, and therefor 
not absolutely correct. Calculated for office buildings and fo 


decrease in the live load as the number of stories increases 


AREA SUPPORTEL! 


No: of Stories. 





100 ” ‘ 
I §§o0 5s 
2 Rox o 
3 1,20¢ 154 4 
4 I, 1,8 
5 2,0 254 5 
6 2545¢ yx 5 
7 2 Sax 5 
8 3y vs) 
9 35 5, Gor 5 
10 4, 6o« 5 
il 4: 7,5 2x 
12 5) ) 13 
13 6, 10, 15,! 
14 f 11,5 I 
15 7 13 i 
if 8, rox I 4, 
17 ),000 16,30 4 
ms 5% 8 
19 10,800 19,80 
2 11,60 2 


The proper proc edure, then, in the laying out 
ing is to have the columns disposed in symmetri 
where they will fall on natural division points in the 
ing, running through continuously from foundat 
there is some special reason in the upper stor 
certain of them. Under no circumstances is 


tecture or good engineering to do stunts in the 
columns over big rooms by heavy trusses vildit 
tions, and other similar matters, and suc L ce 
therefore, should be avoided. The most etfective 
columns and girders can be determined 
which come within the divisions of the building ar 
weight per square foot of floor corre spondll theret tt 
and multiplying it by the number of stories L a 


weight of column from Table I1., determinin 


lation from the even areas given, and selecting tl 
the columns which gives the lowest result Phe 
columns is generally figured as an increas« the 


pound, and not by the number of columns, si 

marked difference in the number of col 

most economical which has the least weight pet 

supported, taking into account both floor framing a ’ 
In all of the above but little has been sa 


tation of depth of floor arch block on beam f1 ie, f ( 


reason that the 12 in. block, which is the largest 
is amply strong for the greatest spacing of bea ve | 
considered. Buildings require flat ceilings, an 


are debarred, and they also require to be madi ! 0 
in a horizontal plane, and so any thin, flims 
might bear the vertical loads sufficiently, but no urre( 


The question of the proper depth of block t for 


meét particular cases within the limiting spans required 
will be considered at the end of the articles on Fire-proot 
Arches. 


A FIRE recently occurred in the basement of the ne ( 


Building, Boston, which is used as a restaurant, that 


would have developed into a serious conflagration ha 


} 


that the piers of the building were protected by fire-pro« 
whole building, in fact, being fire-proof construction 

The fire, which started in the early hours of the mor 
as a result of defective electric wiring, destroyed a lunch 
which was built between two piers and a large closet containi! 
table linen, but had nearly burned itself out before the an 
firemen. A new lunch counter and linen closet, the plastering pat 


a coat of paint, and all was as good as new. 
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M a d CS that cannot but create confusion and tend to disputes and litiga- 
4 ortars an oncrete tion. 


In the past, when the consumption of cement was but limited 


> € > - Far > , Powys < a 7 > Aer: , 
Department. and the manufacturers were few, and those confined, practically, to 


one country, England, it was sufficient to specify the name of the 


; \d 1 Metl . ; : maker or his brand, and because of the integrity of the maker, satis- 
vot to Vi , , ' y . : 3 
Devoted to Advanced Methods of using Cements factory results could be expected. 


d Limes in Building Construction. As the demand increased, its manufacture spread rapidly, ex- 


tending to all countries. The increased production caused close 
competition, and, as a natural result, the gradual introduction of in- 
l DARD PECIFICATION FOR CEMENT. ferior cements followed, the making of which was not confined to any 
: one particular maker or country. 

MMITTEE ON ARCHITECTS PLANS AND CON . 5 j . 

As a consequence, old, reputable brands, the quality of which 
M ER BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA eae , . 
had been maintained by their makers, were generally adopted for the 
t eeting of the Master Builders’ Exchange of better class of work, to the exclusion of those brands by makers but 
l September 24, the question of standard 


recently established, yet producing an article equal, if not superior, to 


ght up for final action by the Com- that of their older competitors. 


mtracts, submitting their report as Thus, by reason of a lack of a proper standard, purchasers 
nent should be. After some limited their specification to the mention of a brand, excluding the 
adopted, and the secretary of product of manufacturers who were aiming to make the best. and 
opies printed for distribution compelling them to compete in price with an inferior product. 
whether the required strength for To foster progress is one of the precepts of this association, and 
ace Mr. Jos. E, Balliet, president no better opportunity can offer to prove our sincerity than active 
W ork eing present, was asked : 1 


agitation towards the establishment of a uniform standard specifica- 
Mast wey anane , 
Master Builders’ Exchange, as tion for cement. 


although the 


t} 


her tests than those 


Your committee deemed it wise to precede the specification with 


certain brief explanatory remarks as an introduction : 
ght these tests were high The cements now used in building operations are practically con- 
eing used, and also would fined to two classes, “ Natural” and “ Artificial” or “ Portland 
inds Cement.” 
ph Peverley followed, stating A Mr. Parker is supposed to have been the inventor ~f the 
ese cifications would prevent the natural cement of modern times. A person of that name out 
re was considerable question in the patents in England about the beginning of this century for what he 
ent as to the advisability of called « Roman Cement.” 
s G, Schumann, chairman of NATURAL CEMENT, as now made, is from stone in which the 
ipon being questioned lime, silicates, and aluminates are in such ratios that when the 
ecifications were the first to carbonic acid is expelled the lime isin such proportions as to make 
ts made under proper methods and a hard compound with the silica and alumina. These stones are 
. ced peopk From investigations usually found in strata amongst those of hydraulic limestone. After 


' or . te : : 4 
it Washington, D. C., and by burning they are ground to a powder, which must be kept dry until 
a ‘ . 1 ¢} “ TT “ . > ° ; ene 
iphia, as found that the used. This powder consists of a mixture of lime with silicate of 

1 was | 


two different methods 


alumina. When made into a paste with water, chemical action takes 


place, and a double silicate of alumina and lime is formed, which 
ive two torms ol sper inca 


Ir. Franklin M. Harris, Sr., Wn 


S a serious question 


| impelled makers to experiment in producing the article by artificial 


( e to submit a cement to 


tends to form a compact artificial stone. 


Its great utility and difficulties in obtaining the proper stone 


means having the same characteristics. The continued attempts by 
ts are to be carried on by different parties in the first quarter of this century finally resulted in 
ve think all our readers wil the article now known as “ Portland Cement,” so called from its 
ve carried on under defined and resemblance, when dry, to the Portland stone in color; a stone found 
Die on the islands off the coast of Dorsetshire, England, and of which 

many of the larger buildings in London are built. 
HE REPO! PORTLAND CEMENT, according to the best authorities, is 
ad + of Philadelphia, defined to be an artificial cement. It is made by an artificial 
F admixture of limestones and argillaceous rocks, marls, chalks, clays, 
or other similar materials in the required proportions, mixed 
ommittee, to whom was referred the thoroughly into a paste with water in a pug mill, making the paste 
ns for cements, beg to submit the fol into balls or cakes, drying and calcining them to incipient vitrifac- 
tion, and finally grinding them to a powder, ready for shipment in 
fact, necessity, of standard specifications for bags or barrels. Portland cement not only possesses the property 
struction, has been expressed by the of setting more quickly and has greater power of cohesion than 
e subject through the various associations natural cement, but it may be used with a superabundance of water, 
il engineers, architects, and mastet which they cannot. It resists the action of the sea water better than 
all other cements, and is proof against water when used as a mortar 
\\ ire now practically subject to standard and in the composition of concrete for foundations, lining of cisterns, 
cle fully as definite in its nature and or surfaces of pavements or roads. The ingredients necessary for 

re ts, is still described in specifications in most making this article are found in all parts of the world. 


rue al y language, and a diversity of required properties In addition to the two classes of cement above mentioned, 
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there is made in Belgium and in certain parts of Europe a natural 
cement resembling Portland cement in color, which is made by 
calcining to a clinker natural cement rocks and grinding the same to 
powder. 

There is also made in America an “ Improved ” cement, which 
is made by grinding together natural cement-making material in a 
calcined condition and Portland cement clinker, and which is sold 
as an improved natural cement. 

It is not the purpose of your committee to originate any items 
of requirements, but to submit a specification which is in so far a 
standard, in that it unites and expresses the intents of the specifica- 
tions emanating from the greater portion of the architects and 
engineers in this country, which, taken separately, contain sufficient 
variableness, although having like aims, to cause confusion and 
doubt in the minds of cement makers as to what is really demanded 
in an ideal or standard cement. 

In conclusion we would remark that the essential of the standard 
specifications recommended by the Society of Civil Engineers have 
(See Trans. Am. Soc. of C. E., Vol. XIV., page 
475, November, 1885.) 


been incorporated. 
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Standard Specification for Cement. 
REQUIRED TESTS 

Shall be for 

Specific gravity, 

Fineness, 

Checking or cracking, 

Time of setting, 

Excess of magnesia and sulphate of lime in Portland cement, 
Tensile strength. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANNER OF TESTING. 


Two classes of tests shall be optional : — 

Class J. contemplates the conduct of the tests in a laboratory, 
designated by the purchaser, having all the necessary facilities and 
appliances for insuring accuracy and refinement of tests. 

Class //, shall be tests made with more crude facilities and 
appliances, such as can be readily obtained at or near the site of the 
work, and where the specified conditions as to temperature, moisture, 


and mode of preparing test specimens cannot be fully met. 
PACKING. 


No cement shall be received at the works unless securely packed 


in good tight bags or barrels, properly marked and branded. 


INSPECTION. 

All cement shall be subject to inspection, and those rejected 
shall be immediately removed from the work by the seller of such 
cement. 

The purchaser reserves the right to take samples from each lot 
or each barrel or bag of cement delivered, and subject them to tests 
either under Class I. or II., and to accept or reject the cement in 
accordance with the results of the tests. 


STORAGE, 
The purchaser of the cement is to provide suitable storage 
Suffi- 
cient cement shall be stored in advance to permit a seven or twenty- 


facilities for the cement, well protected against the elements. 


eight day test, as may be determined by the purchaser, so as not to 
delay the progress of the work. 


Cost OF TESTING. 
The cost of the specified tests shall be borne by the seller. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


The specific gravity shall not be less than 


2.5 for natural cement, 
3.0 


» Portand ,, 
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FINENESS. 


The tests for fineness shall be with two sizes of sieves 


No. 50 made of No. 35 wire (Stubbs’ gage 
meshes per square inch. 
No. 100 made of No. 4o wire (Stubbs’ gage 


meshes per square inch 


There shall pass, by weight, not less than 


UNDER CLAss I. TES’ 


96 per cent. through the No. 5 ral cem« 


sieve nat 
So a sa I 

99 in - * 5 , Portlar 
85 a a : I 


UNDER CLAss Il. T! 


3 per cent. through the No. $0 sieve 


75 I 


CHECKING OR CRACK 


Cakes or pats of neat cement 


diameter and about one half an inch thick, draw: 


the circumference. They must show n lic 
cracking, or warping when exposed in thx r ol 
temperatures. 
TIME OF StI IN¢ 
The 
“hard” set, and 


half thick at 


Fahrenheit. In 


tests for time of 


setting Ss! 
determines vith il 


shall be 


one inch a temperature 
making the pats 

used to result in a stiff plastic past 
In the “initial” set the surface 
any 


twelfth 


impression from the square ¢ 
inch in diameter loaded with one rt 


while in the “hard” set a 


loaded 


* Initial ” set shall not deve lop in 


with one pound 


set in less than thirty minutes i1 


shall not deve 


the “initial” set 
“slow setting” Portland cement, ar 


setting ’ Portland cement. 


The 


calcined plaster shall not exceed 


maximum of sulphate of 


Shall not exceed 


2 


3 per cent. in 


TENSILE STREN( 


shall be 


briquettes, as per sketch herewith 


Tests made with spr 
Two sets of briquettes, of 5 each, shall be pi 
neat cement, the other of cement and sand, all caref 


by weight, as follows 


Natural cement I part cement to 2 of 
Portland o are ; ; 3 


METHOD OF MAKING BRIQUETTI 


} 


Sand. — The sand must be of crushed 


the manufacture of sandpaper, perfectly clean and 


quartz, s 
i 


fineness as to pass through a No. 20 sieve (400 meshes 


inch) made of No. 28 wire, Stubbs’ gage, and to be 


No. 30 sieve (g00 meshes to the square inch), wire t 


Stubbs’ wire gage. 


) 





)s 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH MORTARS. 


E do not often write about mortars, although bricks and 


> 
' 
' 
! 
> j : : . . : 
\ mortar invariably go together, but, in the face of the at- 
‘ ' ~ a . 
_ , tention which has during the past few months been given to the 
\ ; : : 
seit ; subject by our foreign contemporaries, we must needs step aside to 
——_— / 5 : . . 
' wm / consider some rather illuminating experiments which have just been 
an / : } 
— ~—s / ! made 
/ 
\ / Builders are a class of people whom we naturally have to con- 
/ ° 
\ ciliate They are usually most worthy men, but possessed with 
. Re \ irious prejudices, whilst their commercialism is admirable, however 
7 ry inconvenient we may sometimes find it Now, it is a common belief 
/ 1 . ° ° 
we ™ imongst iilders, especially amongst bricklayers and foremen, that 
/ \ : ; 
/ t is much more advantageous to mix lime-mortar some days before 
/ \ ; . 7 —— F : 
* / \ t is wanted, rather than to mix it immediately before the bricks 
* e to be laid 
, \ 
/ “aig \/ lo test thi pul “rstiti > be forviven the 
. "tsesnalll O test this popular superstition il we may be forgiven the 
7 expression samples of mortar have recently been taken on succes 
w ae iy 
Y ve days from two separate heaps of larger size. Small cubes of 
¥ I I a 
“¥ cks were molded from these samples, and set aside for a definite ‘ 
eriod of weeks, and then broken, in order to estimate their tensile { 
e ' t? 
} Stic 
he following were the results: 
| | Days exposed Average breaking 
an } Days hea to airasa stress in lbs 
| S after mixing sma prick per sq 
j \iortar No. 1 2 s 34.6 
| 
4 i j 19 35.60 
iecdiadeaaaiaiime nentiticniatenaiel 
6 45 38.1 
7 16 39.3 
\lortar No. 2 } 18 26.0 
5 47 35.0 
. 6 46 41.2 
7 $5 $1.5 


he amount of calcium silicate formed was found to be ex 
eedingly small, even after very long intervals of time. 

\nother notion that is very common amongst those who have 

leal with the building of bricks into brickwork is that sugar and 

ood are very good things to mix with the mortars, especially with 


iulic mortars. Consequently, experiments were undertaken to 


Hydraulic mortar tempered with sugar and water, at the rate 


of half a pound of sugar to the gallon, was found to be considerably 
stronger than the same mortar tempered with water alone Chis 
found to be true only if the mortar were allowed to harden ex 





st sed freely to the atmosphere. If the mortar were used for sub 
Wher squares brickwork, no advantage was found to follow upon making 
mi the extra expenditure and taking the extra trouble with sugar. 
ot The same mortar was also tempered with bullock’s blood, 
e liluted with one third of its volume of water. The mortar was then 
In molded in a brick mold, and was found to set somewhat more 
9 ickly t also showed a considerable increase in strength, both 
vhen exposed to the air as well as when laid under water. 
Here are some experimental data 
S. per sq. 
Tempered with water alone , : ‘ 63.00 
ess ; » Sugar solution, and exposed to water 
during 38 days i Pd th a Se 
( sugar solution, and exposed to air dur- 
I ing 35 days : ; a 65.4 
1 diluted blood, and exposed to water 
during 37 days : veep 4a hee Ae 
5 d sd blood, and exposed to air dur 
ing 37 days ; an a) ae es 69.5 
r seems that there is some truth in these old notions; and 
j those who hold them will now be able to give scientific reasons for 


ritish Clay Worker. 
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. The Masons’ Department. 


Conducted in the Interests of the Builder and the 


Contractor for Brickwork. 





I'TH the current number, THE BRICKBUILDER enters upon a 

new phase of its development, which, we believe, gives prom 
ise of usefulness, and it becomes the pioneer, to a certain degree, in 
a heretofore untrodden field. 

The management of the paper has seen fit to change the name 
of this department, and consequently enlarge its scope so that it shall 
hereafter not only represent the builder and contractor for brickwork, 
but it will also seek to reach the firesides of the thousands of in 
dustrious craftsmen in this country who labor with the hammer and 
the trowel, and who by their skill and cunning have been so potent a 
factor in the production of American architecture. It will be the 
aim and object of this department : 

First. — To be in the future, as in the past, a medium of assis 
tance and practical knowledge to the mason contractor and keep him 
constantly posted on all the advanced ideas and improved appliances 
essential to his welfare. 

Second. — To be the firm and steadfast champion of the crafts 
man in the building trades as long as it is consistent with the well 
known principles of this journal. We recognize in him the means 
upon which the architect and builder depend to gain their ends in 
the faithful and skilful execution of their plans. 

The department will contain articles written by a corps of experi 
enced writers, especially in the interests of the artisan in the several 
branches of his trade. It will be our constant endeavor to raise the 


craftsman to a higher standard of efficiency, to bring the product of 


his labor to the highest degree of .excellence, and to place the hand 
that executes in a closer relation with the brain that conceives. 
Third. —-To encourage the regulation of our apprenticeship sys 


tem, to the end that an apprentice must, after serving his time, 


pass 


I 
a prescribed examination before being qualified to work at his trade 
and having passed a satisfactory examination he shall be given a 
trade certificate. 

Once in operation, builders and architects would require these 
certificates of workmanship, and the result of this system, we believe 
would tend to give the general run of craftsmen a better re} utation 
for good workmanship than they now enjoy, and would attract th 
most intelligent and desirable boys in the land to take up the mason’s 
trade. 

Fourth. — To break down the barriers, real or imaginary, whic] 
may now exist between the artisan and architect. 

The architect, in the minds of many workmen, is regarded, too 
often a rather pompous sort of an individual, who can draw a pretty 
picture of a house, has a good flow of language, and puts on lots of 
style, although in practice he does not know a cold chisel from a 
brickset, while on the other hand, many architects consider the 
journeyman mason, if they think of him at all, as a roving, illiterate 
and incompetent man, unfit for their confidence or association, and 
far below them in mental, moral, and social standing. These opinions, 
on both sides, are generally unjust and untrue. 

Schools for the manual training of young men for the various 
building trades are in successful operation in many of our larg: 
cities; schools for the education of young men as architects may 
also be found throughout the country; both are engaged in a glori 
ous and noble work, but a true philosopher will question whether 
they are following out their highest ideal or grasping their grandest 
opportunities, until they shall have united in a common ‘cause and 
work hand in hand, step by step, until these conditions shall have 


been ameliorated, which now prevent our craftsmen from rivaling 


those of Greece or of the Middle Ages. Michael Angelo and Wrenn 


were the outgrowth of times in which can be seen the beginnings of 


present conditions. 


To 


bring 
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\ vil ot immediately soak CRACKS IN BRICKWORK AND PLASTERING. 
WHAT CAUSES THEM AND HOW THEY MAY BE PRE 
l re K nader 
VENTED. 
" ae BY A. H. DYER. 
1e fe icle S re ol . 
Continued. 
' 
1 Wa tor whe the 
re « ess, W N Fig. 1 we have acase similar to that shown by Fig. 8, and 
rf in exact representation of the present condition of a certain 
store front; the opposite corner of this building is in the same con 
ses, W dition as the one shown By the location of the crack extending 
s ( é ownward and outward from the window sill, and also crack G below 
t the d of lintel, it would appear that the lintel had a bearing of only 
this t be ibe one third the area of the 16 in. pier Crack G extends entirely 
rable through the outside course of brick, but to what further extent co ld 
e! ( not be deter! ed tis q te€ probable, however, that the lintel is 
c l earing sé il inches outside of the crack G, and that a sl ght 
e g sagging of t lintel allowed the main part of the pier to be thrust 
i outwa iS r nequal settlement of the foundation increase ind 
t S part of the pier again ¢ iught the entire load after that irt 
er at the left of crack G had been split oft This would not 
e | Or I nless the ends of he intel were set 0 ul 
‘ | i go the extreme ends ¢ rely or nearly free ft 
' fy ¢ se ‘ ‘ ‘ | w.ame 
( é | fre eing 48 f wi the I beam 
S ( é tog er il the € ter. ind set n extreme 
W y SS CO r r oO gh al e ! nt tin to slig 
sing rack G Crack H is a very con oO! ‘ 
‘ G is t Crack I usuall ippears after crack H 1 
\ Y nd exte fre tl pel ¢ to the corner 
t ( tf i S t ist t t 
— il i> » I ‘ 4 \V il t 
t x describec Fig. 1 S 1 tow! ving no 
— 0 ~ © t ic te es 
‘ : ; 
\ S iS iry 1 
] \ 
os il foe elow \ as 
rig \ lé S 4 
Se r t S 
rence | I S was 
‘ eT 
shes : vor] sd case f 
‘ S t ould S ll to 
I uy ) + t ~ al { rsé take 
S I ) l it arcn Ss a 
‘ I .% ovel segment i fia 
the 5 work to re e ( ter 
ening, while sem rcular 
I ‘ 
y. 3 y LS¢ l S not very Ol 
) id one l rec re carel l st 1 t 
Fit 
rst e cause is the foundati 
rig } OWS a section al elevation of wall of a two 
t sto seme rick building; width of footings > ins iS¢ 
W S wall above isement, 12 ins. thick Now we 
y 4 iscert n h mw many sad ire es of ot ym toot lg 
S ld te velow the center of t ypenings in order that 
tO it ay have iu form k er SqGuare [foot or cl I 
. ; ; : 7 ' 
er ) a I easily ers 00 as Wwe i is , ivolk a CO iplicat 
S ds, W it st assume that this wall is a portion of I 
\ ‘ 1: 1 ee ee ; rt but tl . } E+ 
é ling | has nothing to suppor it the weight of 
‘ ve rirst, W will take one lineal foot of the solid wall 
é entire t (which is 4o ft.), and find the load per square inch 
4 t i 
kK ‘ ist tion U1 s. per cubic foot, one lineal foot of the solid wall, includit 
footings, will weigh about 4,910 lbs. Directly beneath this lineal 





foot of wall we have 384 sq. ins. or footings (12 ins. by 


THE 


ins.) ; 
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there 


fore, the load per square inch would be 4,910 Ibs. divided by 384 sq 


ins., which would be approximately a load of 1: 


OS. 


With a box window frame, the increased width of 


per square inch 


the inside of the 


opening will take out enough brickwork to offset the weights of the 





FIG. I! 


FIG 


frame, sash, weights, etc., so we will 
side measurements as marked on 


1} 


8.rol lbs. that has been omitted by the three opt nings 


by 43 lbs. per square inch, and we find th 


the 


Now divide 623 by 32 (the width of 





mately 19% dm. ins. of footings more than is requir supp 
we above at the rate of 13 lbs. per squ nch. This 1 
ist be entirely removed from below the center line of the 
is shown, and the result will be practically a uniform load up¢ 
t 
square foot of footings Now we will assume that } re 
‘3 nd part elevats the side wall of ld 
1 section and part elevation of the sidé Wall ol iC v 
seat athe ioht +] 4 ‘ling f t} 
la he weight of the oors, celin roo! i S dist! 
ilong the entire length of side wall. amounts to Ibs. per s« 
idded to weight of wall at 1 3 lbs pe square inch, W woul 
i total of 2 lbs. per square 
I i 
ich * a 
We will not go into any 
unecessary details in regard ' 
to the exact spacing of the Y za 
sts, etc.. but will assume that G 
' VY ° 
{ S extra welgnt 1s eve y dis Y 
ted By calculat is be FG 
} ZA 
I vith the exceptiolr that YZ " 
ve se 20 instead of 13 Ss. tor 4 
YA 
1 y ] 
r ioOad per square inch, we YG | 
: Sipe 
' 5 A 
id that the cut ol n this ~ ZA 
YA 
1 > - 4 . 17 
LS¢ would be mut 12 ns » YJ xv 
3 A oe he 
wide, instead of 19% ins. :; but, YZ ee Ne 
‘ ‘ 4 ty] 
f{ we wish a perfect foundation 4 { xm 
, Vp, } NN 
t should be cut out just the A | 
4 * 
same It must be understood, 4 : 
1 4 ~3'6 
1iowever, that there are cases pa “ 7 
sen 
; : 7K 
where the sides of the “cut A | 4 
- ~ “x 
out would be too close to the 4 j > 3 
YY « wF a 
ad : 
center line of the openings, es i 4 ° S- fy 
; : , : f .. » ~ 
pecially if the bottom opening Y q N 
v 
were a wide one, or if located Ye 
but a short distance above the 


in such an event, it 


footings ; 
would be necessary to zzcrease 


the width of the “cut out,” 


and correspondingly increase the width of tl 


of the “cut out,” 


When buildings that are 





I 


rawing, 


} 


> 


hgure 


al 


+ 


ootings 





as will be explained later. 
built 


upon 


the 


5 


e 


continuous 


openings ‘ 


and we 


sq 
1 


ting ¢ 
footings < 





begin to show signs of unequal settlement, as in Figs. 1, 


have a total 


Divide 


is 


ducted from the footings in order that they may have a uniform 


have al 





a. 8 


12, the cracks can usually be prevented from extending any 





by 7 


words, the footings may be cut out so as to cause a very sligh 


‘teving the footings, and can even be 


‘set back,” 


or, 





ut 
f 
oO 
his 
1 
ae 
inc 
ted 


———— ee a 





son 


conseqg 


ment toward 
1 expert shoul 


carefully consi 


Many 





> ppl tatpr ne” 
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¢ and lighten LEGAL POINTERS. 
, ‘—_ ee CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING CONTRACT AS TO ALTERATIONS. 
a \ contract provided that the builder should forfeit ten dollars for 
each day that the building remained unfinished after the time fixed 
‘Sox wens by the agreement for its completion. It also provided that any 
f é h : : ‘ : : # 
change in the plans, “either in quantity or quality of the work, 
on should be executed by the builder, “ without holding the contract as 
- violated or void in any other respect.” During the progress of the 
' work a change was made in the material for the front of the building, 
from brick and granite to Indiana stone, with carved panels and 
: . friezé Che difficulty in procuring a prompt delivery of the stone 
. caused delay in finishing the building 1 the owners claimed to 
re the stipulated forfeit and set off the loss of rents. By th 
? sreement the owners reserved the right at any time during the prog 
ss of the work to make any alterations in the plans and specifica 
' tions, and it became the duty of the builder to carry them into effect. 
e provision that the changed plans should be executed without 
ye the contract as violated ot void in any other respect should 
e re nnect with this reserved right. The words “in any 
er respect” exclude the implication of any change in terms except 
sv d result from the alteration of the plans, but not such 
! yy s would be the nece ssary consequence thereof. \lterations 
lling for ore work and materials might, of necessity, require 
ré e for the completion of the building. They might be di 
ee ed so near the end of the work as to make it impossible to com 
e the lilding within the time stipulated. In this case the 
{ ¢ was located where the material fixed for the front by the 
tract d be purchased in an open market and delivered ready 
I s n one da The stone required by the alteration could be 
I ¢ t the quarries in Indiana, where an order had to 
~ St id, after de livery, it req! ired weeks of skilled labor 
t f the building. For such delay in the completion of 
i ¢ aS was the necessary consequence of the change of 
ins the owners the builder was not answerable, and for it no 
f¢ ‘ uuld be exacted Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
: WHAT IS NOT A PARTY WALL. Where one, intending to 
struct a wall for his building within the line of his lot, by mistake 
xtends the foundations slightly onto an adjoining lot, the wall does 
t for it reason become a party wall. 
e party constructing a wall so that it projects for an inch and 
iracti onto an adjoining lot may be compelled to remove it, so 
tha shall not encroach. Parties have no right either in law or in 
t ccupy land that does not belong to them. — Supreme 
f i 771 via 
BREACH OF BUILDING RESTRICTIONS \ roofed porch, puilt 
( rick foundations, and permanently attached to the whole front 
‘ f ouse, though unenclosed, is within the prohibition of a 
g restriction in a deed that all buildings shall be erected not 
¢ in a certain number of feet back from the fence line. Supren é 
, RELEASE AND DISCHARGI JoInNT CONTRACTORS. — Where a 
verson who is liable to two or more on a joint contract settles with 
; one of them for a part of the claim, such settlement does not dis- 
E harge him from the liability to the others, but they may sue for 
a ' pe their part without joining the one settled with. Supreme Court of 
- Vew J 
( [HE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania holds that the owner of a 
‘ ilding cannot complain of an instruction in an action to enforce a 
omiaaiiad mechanic’s lien restricting a material man’s recovery to the value of 
Bada nls the materials furnished by him on the credit of the buildings, and 
vere killed ictually used in their construction. 
DAMAGES FOR DELAY.— Where a contractor fails to complete 
—_— —______— . building, and the owners take possession and do so, the measure of 
damages will be the amount of the unpaid contract price, less the 
with the fair and reasonable amount the owners had to pay to complete the 


work 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 


Recent Brick and Terra-Cotta 
Work in American Cities. 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the 


Manufacturer. 


HILADELPHIA.—« Unless all signs 
fail,” Philadelphia will, within the 


next few years, witness the erection within 





its borders of several buildings which will 
be handed down to posterity, buildings 
which will be erected to last for centuries, 
and to show to future generations the 
achievements of the present in art, archi 
tecture, etc. We refer to the buildings 
now in preparation for the Archzxological 


Society of the University of Pennsylvania 





and the Art Museum about to be erected 
in Fairmount Park by the park commis 
sioners of the city of Philadelphia. 

The former project has lately assumed definite shape and will 
be pushed to completion as soon as a small grant of property is made 
by the « ity council to the Arc heologic al Soc iety, in order to enlarge 
the now irregular plot to the dimensions required for the proposed 
building; this grant, it is understood, will be made at once, so that 
the work upon the western section can be commenced. 

Che building, when completed, will be 7 ft. long and 525 ft 
deep. It will consist of a 
large central pavilion, sur- 
mounted by a dome, and 
flanked on either side by a 
smaller pavilion and dome; 
from this central pavilion six 
arcaded passages lead to the 
buildings set apart for the dif- 
ferent departments represented 
in the society ; there will be 
in all nineteen pavilions, all connected to each other, and to the 
central portion by the arcades, and all facing upon the large, ope: 
gardens which will surround the entire building ; the buildings will 
all be terraced to the central pavilion, which 
will be about 12 ft. higher than those fronting 
the grade of the streets, and will enhance very 
much the artistic and monumental features of 
the scheme. 

The material for the entire buildings will 
be brick; wherever it is possible to use bricks 


they will be preferred to other materi 





little terra-cotta will consequently be required, 
and this only where bricks will not fully meet 
the requirements; the kind and color of the 


bricks has not, as yet, been determined, but 





will be in the near future; the cost will be 
about $1,500,000, and the part of the scheme 
which will be pushed to completion in advance will, it is estimated, 
cost about $300,000. 

Architecturally, the project could not have been put into bette 
hands. Messrs. Cope & Stew- 
ardson, Frank Miles Day & 
Bro., and Wilson Eyre, Jr., 
have been associated upon the 
work; and any one familiar 
with their work knows that, 


with such a combination of 








the best talent 
architectural 
ered throug 
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papers, but, as the scheme 


and changes | 
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office building is on the boards, but full announce 


5,00 each 


» $75 con 
$200, for Mr. 
O. E. Weber, E. H. 


Turnock, architect, 


3 + se 
is to De Dut on 


Prairie Avenue, in a 


neighborhood ot fine 


residences It is to 
be fire-proof, — tile 
floor and steel beam 
construction, and 

1 ’ 
cast columns (alas 
that steel scarcity 


should crowd out 


rolled 


favor ot more 


j 
columns in 

1 
easuly 
obtained cast ron 
The plan arranges 


to have teams drive 


directly into the 
isement, vhence 
supplies are carried 
elevators to the 
Sixt oul erent 
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ier tenants of the 


old Federal Building 


are preparing to find 


quarters in’ various 


office buildings. The 
post-oftice cannot 
move into the tem 


porary building at 


the date. 
The 


weeks) is 


expec ted 
limit 


about up 


time ten 


for the « ompletion ol 


the temporary post 


} 


office, whic h will pe 


a very neat, common 
brit k and wood con 
tion 


struc building 


with wood grillage 


foundations. Fron 
present appearances, 


a chance to pile up 


olidge is likely to be 









































THE BRICKBUILDER. 





appointed architect for the new permanent Government Building Geo. F. Case, proprietor of the livery st 
certainly brought sighs of relief to Chicago architects, who feared by fire, will rebuild. Plans are now being 
that the work would fall into worse hands Che only objection made suilding will be 5 i ft., five 
to Mr. Coolidge worth noting is that he has not lived here long construction; cost, $25 
enough to be a real Chicagoan. Architect William S. Joy has p re 
The local chapter of the A. I. A. has elected new officers as apartment building for W icGraw t 
follows: President, George Beaumont; Treasurer, L. G. Hallberg ; Park. It will be constructed of press« 
Secretary, Dwight H. Perkins. $21,3 
The American Terra-cotta Co. has the contract for the terra John Scott & Ci ive 
cotta for the new Davies office building (Jenney & Mundie, arch for Alfred E. Bonsfiel 
tects.) This is one of the buildings where, to avoid delay, cast iron now being received for its er 
instead of steel columns will be used. Another flat is being erect | 
\venue It wii e ol \ ‘ 
stories in height, and w l cost $ 





ETROIT. There is no change of note the general busi- ( rles Bath w 
ness situation, and the conviction is steadily gaining ground onstructed of brick 
umong dealers that the 
present fall will see a de 
cidedly lively market 
The volume of trad | 


is equal to that of last year, 

and in some _ important 

branches is larger than that 
‘ 


of any other year 


The real estate trans 











Detroit can make as roo 
i showing iS an\ city ot 
nowing < any ity 
; A 
ts magnitude In America 


Members of the site 


committee of the board of 


1} 


1e county auditors to 


liscuss the question of who 


hould have charge of the 
erection ol the county 
building, and it was at this 
neeting that Mr. Baker 


ave the opinion that it 


to ofte! 





ize, to use 





Sr, ; also that $5 be 





divided among the remain 


. MANTEL EXECUTED IN FAJENCE BY THE ATWOOD FAIENCE ( 
ing plans of merit. 


A number of Eastern 


capitalists have had agents in Detroit the past week looking ove re preparing plans for a large 
the city with a view of making investments. They have finally d provements 
cided that the best investment at present is in office buildings, and es 
a number of deals are on that will lead to the erection of some mort INNEAPOLIS B 
mammoth sky-scrapers. a rather exte 
Arrangements are on foot for very important improvements on ter sets in 
Virginia Avenue, which will make that thoroughfare one of th The architects, gener re t 
most attractive in the city. The avenue has already been paved as most of the work is of a 


with brick from Woodward to Second Avenue, and fine residences 
of brick. costing from $10,000 to $1 5,000 each, are to be erected for 
Lincoln Abraham, Alexander H. McDonald, Rev. W. Warne, and 
three by Tuller & Van Husan. 
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natural suggestion that if large and solid pieces of clay could be 


successfully burned as was proved by the material lying in heaps in 


the company’s yards, there was no good reason why the sill courses, 


lintels, and other trimmings of the building could not be manufac- 


| 


t 


tured in the same 


manner. 


Therefore, in designing this building, a 


Romanesque motif was decided upon as best calculated to display 


the characteristics of this new material and afford a better oppor- 


tunity for the production of color effects in the wall surfaces. 


hat in its 


LOL 


No stone has been 
used, but all parts of the 
building, except floors and 
necessary metal work, are 
burned clay blocks in va- 
rious forms. 

The plain wall sur 
faces are of Roman brick, 
and the trimming entirely 
of this material, which 
differs from ordinary terra- 
cotta in that the various 
members are burned solid ; 
becoming dense and hard 
as stone, impervious to 
water, and not subject to 
injury from the action of 
frost or fire. 

No color drawing can 
adequately portray the 
richness and variety of 
tint which this material 
takes on, and while the 


Is, MO 


eftect ot the present 


building is injured some 


eing surrounded by high and dingy walls of common 


brick, and is on a business thoroughfare, it requires but little of the 


tict 


artistic sense 


possible to 


to 


take 





magine the charming possibilities of its use, when 


] 


aay 


rAIL USED IN GERKEN 


NEW YORK CITY 


w 4 


-otta Company. 


arter, agents for 


antage of the contrasting colors of trees and 


climbing vines. 

With none of the prec ise sharpness ol 
stone, it has an advantage over it which makes 
it particularly valuable for country house work. 
It requires but a glan¢ e to convince any ar h- 
itect endowed with the color sense that it is a 
most welcome addition to our somewhat limited 


list of artistic building materials. 


HE superior quality of the roofing tiles 
made by the Celadon Terra-Cotta Com- 


pany, Charles T. Harris, Lessee, is finding de- 
served recognition at the hands of many of our 
leading architects. Contracts to supply these 
tiles have recently been closed for the following 
prominent buildings: Robert Goelet’s Hotel 
Walton, Angus S. Wade, architect, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Chicago & Alton Station, Spring 
field, Ill, S. S. Beeman, architect; Third 
Presbyterian Church, Chester, Pa., Isaac Pur- 
sell, architect; Trinity Memorial Church, Bing 


hamton, N. Y., Lacy & Bartoo, architects. 


ERHAPS there is no more insidious 
menace to health than the poisonous 


fumes of 





sewer gas. These are the more 
dangerous because the greater part of them 
are not detectable by odor, and too often their 
malignant presence becomes known only 
through their harmful effects upon the health 


of those brought in contact with them. 
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As this has become better understood by the architects there OFFICE 
has been a great effort on their part to encourage the general use of 
sanitary plumbing and by means of traps and water seals prevent the KULAGE MACHINE WORKS, 


escape of these obnoxious gases into the living-rooms, giving them 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


vent by disposing of them by proper ventilation into the chimney or 


the open air at the building top where they cease to endanger the 








general health. Messrs. BRICKMAKERS 
In this connection Henry Hussey & Co., Boston, Mass., wish to United States and Cannda 
call attention to their Eureka Trap, which they guarantee to be a Gentlemen We would herewith 
perfect water seal, and, yet, which is most accessible for the purpose tention to the following, \ 
of cleaning out. This trap is of handsome design and is meeting We manufacture the Kulage br k Pres \ ch 
; with deserved popularity wherever attention has been called to it. is t he cel bs ated friumph aes 
We feel justified in the indorsement of any article of merit that Br ick Machine We guarantes ee 
° q : : : without an equal The rriump 
pertains to sanitary improvement. ity up to 35 pla ft aa 
SS eae BT: é in ten hours, has four distin« 
In the handsome new residence of Dr. William Power Wilson pressures, has solved 
on Bay State Road, Boston, Mass., a very happy effect has been pro top and bottom pressuri a 
duced by the use of gray Roman bric k with molded brick trimmings. seam streak or granulatio! 
The house is a four-story elevation, designed by Mr. J. Ph. Rinn. and built ri On Dt tter scientific 
The bricks were made by Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo., and were 7 * ytd’ cd , . Py eee 
furnished by Mr. O. W. Peterson, Boston, Mass. nae * : “ te m es pritea i iat 
waieniecemmeemerend the first year of opera 
THE Fawcett Ventilated Fire-proof Building Company have of its product, capacity ' 
removed their offices from 104 South Twelfth Street and are now tion, and as compared with that of 
qaurtered in a fine suite in the. Philadelphia Bourse. We cons Rs 
Capat cot! yi€ ¢ 1 
MESSRS. FISKE, Homes & Co., Boston, are the New England uw ) . nie ; 
agents for the splendid brick made by B. Kreischer & Sons, of New a ae : oe 7 re 
York. Large panels of these bricks laid up in pattern may be seen plowed and dried cl rf 
at their office in the Builders’ Exchange Building. same into carts o1 0 \ 
re hor es in l | 
THE Powhatan Clay Manufacturing Company have recently ing a nd lo id g 
taken orders to furnish their famous white bricks for two large ee , " 
buildings in New York City and one in the West. a ce $4 
7 . ; W « ( 
WE would call the attention of manufacturers to the illustration ial ' 
on page xxviii of the new Power Repress for Plastic Brick made by iGE M 
Chambers Bros. Company, Philadelphia. North Broadway and Cue @ ¢ \ 
. 
J U m ) | 
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FIREPLACE MANTELS<ez#, 
<—_wanzt of MOULDED BRICK 


KR | | IS ON In such Colors as Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown, and Gray. These 


Mantels cost no more than other kinds, but are far better. They are 
Representation of a FIREPLACE MANTEL. Our Sketch Book, | €aSily set, and have a richness and simplicity of effect which is decidedly 
conta‘ning 39 others, will be sent you on application. pleasing. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
No. 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADDRESS 


Atlas Cement Company, 143 Liberty St., 
tland Cement, 143 Liberty St., 
Brand, James, 81 Fulton St., New York City 

( ago, 34 Clark St ' 
v and Agent 
Brigham, Henry R., 

New England Agent 
Commercial Wood 


202 Walnut 


, Berry & Ferguson, 1 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


» State S 
35 Stone Street, New York (¢ 
, Barry & Ferguson, 102 State St 


and Cement Company, Girar« 


LB 


New York City 
New York City 


I 1dwa 

French, San H., & ¢ York Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 

Hall, Edw \ : 5 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Lawrence Cement Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York ¢ 

Ma itta ement Company, 21 State St., New York Ci 

N Engla \ ts, Berr Fer 5 Bos 
v \ Rosendale Cement mpat S adwa 
N I i \ W.G.N S 
! ( f Point St., | V R. I 
I St., Springt 1, Ma 

I I S Williams St., New York City 

{ n Akt Cement Company, 141 Erie St ffalo, N. 
CEMENT MACHINERY. 

Sturt t Mill ¢ 70 Kilby St., Boston 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Hallock I \.. Trenton, N. J 
CLAYWORKER’S CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 

F. W. Silkman, t Pearl St., New York 
CLAYWORKING MACHINERY. 

Ge 1819 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
( rs Bros, Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


( s be & WI 


( npany, Bucyrus, Whio 
M Works, St. Louis, M 
) W.. & Son, Willoughby, Ohi 
“Sturt t Mill Company, 70 Kilby Street 


ELEVATORS. 
MM W 
N 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


FIRE-PROOFING MATERIALS. 
\ t w ( str tion ( mpany, 31 Sta st 
W th Co., Boston, New ¥ 
| | { I | s Pa 
M 1 
‘ | ] ( 


e Company, 324 Dearbori 


1 Mach W orks, 


M ( npa I ] 
\ KS | S New ¥ ( 
\ \ | ( in ) 
I ( I { Ss ¢ ( 1 
Con 500 | f 
N \ ) I I 1 I 
i Ma ( inp I none 
y \ N M a 
\ y.} IcPI n, I k 
I \ {. F. Gor I f Balt I 
W ard, ¢ I I De shire St., I tor 
GLASS (Stained and Leaded). 
l 2 R » Carmine St., New York ¢ 
MAIL CHUTES. 
tler Manuf ( R ester, N. \ 
MASON’S SUPPLIES. 
( Scat Co., 21 I 
MORTAR COLORS, 
( Meta Paint ¢ pany, Clint N. \ 
, I i \g sll H I 
( rs, Wn Ir N. \ 
New | \ | Homes & ¢ 
| , Sai H ete, 3 i | ee ‘ 
tner, Ar I ne Building, St. Louis, M 
MOSAIC WORK. 
Lan I. & | » Carmine St., New \ I 
OFFICE FITTINGS. 
Hammor lypewriter Company, 3 Washington 
PLUMBING GOODS. 
Hussey, Henry & Co., 71 Kingston St., Boston . 
Sanitas Manufacturing Co., 48 Union St., Bostor 
ROOFING TILES. 
Harris, Charl I lessee of The Celadon I i-( 
I ilding, ¢ ig : 
Now Y I I g, N \ 


Peterson, O. W., Equitable Building, Boston 
ROOFING-TILE CEMENT 

Connors, Wm., Troy, N. Y . 

New F ind Agents, Fiske, Homes & , 164 D 

SNOW GUARDS. 

Folsom Patent Snow 
SWINGING HOSE RACK 

J. C. N. Guibert, 39 
TIES. 


° 
Cortland St 


1. , New York ¢ 
WALL 
Py scott & Son, Webster, Mass 
New York Office, 62 Reade St 
WIRE LATH. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston, New York, ¢ 
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